PROGRESS REPORT ON SURVEY OF FIRST POSITIONS HELD 
BY GROUP WORK GRADUATES AND THEIR EVALUATION OF 
THE APPROPRIATENESS OF THEIR EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 


This preliminary report presented by the Committee on Group Work of the Council on Social Work Educa— 
tion deals with a survey completed in 1955-56 of job responsibilities carried by group work graduates in 
their first yéar of work and their evaluation of the appropriateness of their educational preparation. 
These have been matters of long concern and have been the subject of a number of meetings sponsored by the 
Committee on Group Work, It is hoped that the collection and analysis of such information will prove to 
oe of great value to both agencies and schools. It is recognized that the findings may indicate a need 
for changes in the use made of recent graduates by agencies; amd in some modification in the social work 


curriculum, 


It was decided to restrict the survey to all graduates in the group work sequence in the classes of 
1953 and 1954, and to request them to furnish information dealing with their first year on the job. All 
accredited schools of social work offering a full program in group work were asked to provide names and 
addresses of such graduates. The survey schedule was prepared by the Committee on Group Work in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Commission on Research of CSWE and with a mumber of other persons skilled in 


research. 


When distributed, with an accompanying letter to all graduates from Mitchell I. Ginsberg, Chairman of 
the Committee on Group Work, the schedule had two major sections: 


Section 1. A description, designed for statistical analysis, of the actual content of responsibilities 
carried in the first year including a breakdown by percentage of time spent on each area of 
‘responsibility in a typical work month. 


Section 2. Questions designed to elicit the reflection of the graduate on the appropriateness of the 
educational program for his first position and for his professional growth and development. 


The 24 schools with an approved group work sequence gave active support to the work of the Committee 
and furnished it with the names of 296 graduates. Just prior to the distribution of the survey schedule, 
the deans of these schools sent letters to their graduates informing them of the survey and requesting 
their cooperation. Of the 298 schedules distributed 121 were returned, a percentage of 40.6, in effect an 
empirical sampling, although no formal sampling was attempted as a part of the study: 1) The percentage 
of returns is appraximately the same for each year; 2) The percentage of returns from each school is 
roughly proportionate to the school's percentage of the total number of graduates to whom schedules were 
sent; 3) The percentage of returns from each school, particularly those with a significant number of 
graduates is reasonably similar for each year; and 4) Sex distribution for the schedules returned is 


reasonably similar to that of the total group. 


Another factor considered was whether the graduates took positions in so-called traditional or non- 
traditional settings. While there is some variation in the percentage employed in each of these settings 
between the total group and those responding, it is believed that this is substantial enough to make the 
returns representative. 


This report presents the beginning analysis of the material and tentative recommendations and con- 
clusions. The Committee recognizes that the scope of the survey is limited and that the report presents 
only the professional workers' point of view. To help validate the tentative conclusions, it would be 
necessary to secure from the agencies, in which these workers are employed, copies of their job descrip- 
tions and responses from the agencies to the questions in Section 1 of the report as well as the judgment 
of the graduate schools regarding the anticipated competence of each of these graduates as a beginning 
professional worker. The Committee believes that the findings presented in this repart raise questions 
which warrant the consideration of both the graduate schools and the employing agencies. The final report 
of the survey will be made available to the Council's comprehensive Curriculum Study. 
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Summary of Section I — Statistical Analysis 


This summary is based upon the preliminary statistical analysis of the first section of the survey 
schedule; unless otherwise indicated, the total population involved is 121 graduates. 


The study population was composed of 66 females and 55 males, with a median age of 28.8 years. The 
graduates fell into two major age groups: 25-29, 62 graduates; 30-34, 24 graduates. Only six graduates 
were 40 years or over. 

Eighty per cent of all graduates accepted jobs in traditional group work agencies; 14% found group 
work employment in non-traditional agencies, such as hospitals, children's institutions, etc., while 6% 
were not employed as group workers. These proportions tend to f the distribution found to 
characterize first employment of graduates of 1950, 1951 and 1952 


Appraximately 46% of the subjects had no full time social work experience and 69% had less than three 
years of full time social work experience prior to entering a school of social work. 


One basic aspect of the study was the percentage of time, in a typical work month, spent ins: 1) Direct 
leadership (of groups); 2) Service to individuals; 3) Supervision as supervisor; 4) Supervision as 
supervisee; 5) Administrative; 6) Commnity relations; 7) Recording; and 8) Others, Only highlights of 
this part of the study can be given here. A very small number of graduates spent more than 65% of work 
time in any one area, while approximately 96, or SO% of subjects, allocated some time to work in all areas, 
exclusive of "others." 

In order to determine what specific functions the worker carried out in each given area of work, he 
was asked to check the accuracy of assignment of proportions df time to an area, e.g. upon checking a 
given area of work, the subject was then asked to respond to questions about responsibilities in that area, 
The results indicate: service to individuals, meant rather involved services such as personal counseling, 
family counseling, preparation for referrals, etc.; work in the area of administration meant work with 
boards and board committees, work with other agency committees, maintenance of property and equipment, 
program planning and evaluation, interviewing and employing personnel, recruitment and training of 
volunteers, etc.; and community organization meant work with community and neighborhood groups, fund 
raising, interpretation of programs, serving on community-wide committees, etc. 


Seventy-four persons checked supervision as the major task for which they were employed. This 
represented 61% of subjects and was, of course, the largest single class of employment. Supervision was 
of volunteers, paid staff members, undergraduate students, and, to a lesser degree, clerical and main- 
tenance personnel. Seven persons did educational field instruction for schools of social work and thirteen 
other persons supervised students from the other graduate divisions. 


Sixty-one percent of the above graduates who were employed as supervisors were under 30 years of age. 
They were persons of limited full time social work experience: 76% had less than four years full time 
social work experience; 31 of the 74 subjects had no prior paid social work experience. 


Graduates appear to be working with groups of relatively small size except where "mass activity" was 
purposefully planned. Seventy of the && social clubs reported on had an average attendance of under 20 
members; 39 of these groups had an average attendance of less than 10. This same finding was roughly true 
of activity groups, council groups, and street clubs. 


Approximately 76% of all club groups were made up of members under 18 years of age. Social clubs 
were by far the largest single class of activity reported upon with a total of 101 groups entered on the 
questionnaires. The second and third largest categories were activity groups, 74; and council groups, 68. 


Graduates accepted employment in 61 cities of Canada and the United States. One subject was employed 
outside North America. 

Twenty-one schools of social work were represented by graduates in the study. One school graduated 
29 of the study subjects; a second school, 12; all other schools were represented by fram 1 to & graduates. 
Schools located in the north-central and north-east section of the United States produced 89 graduates, or 
73.5% of all subjects participating in the study. 


Section IT — Graduates’ Evaluation of the Appropriateness of Their 
Educational Preparation 


The questions which elicited comment upon the effectiveness of the professional education were 
analyzed by 11 members of the Committee on Group Work. A number of questions were aimed at getting the 
graduates' opinions as to how well they felt their graduate education had prepared them to function in 
certain areas; namely, services to individuals, direct leadership of groups, recording, supervision, 
administration, and commnity relations. An analysis of the replies to each of these follows. 


1/ Walter L, Kindelsperger. Employment Characteristics of Recent Group Work Graduates. A Study of 


Employment Characteristics of Persons who Received a Master's Degree in Group Work Sequence During 
1950, 1951 and 1952, (New York: Conference of Social Agencies and Schools of Group Work and 
Recreatian - National Social Welfare Assembly, 1953). 
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1. Services to individuals - Most of the graduates who answered this question related their answers to pian 
courses in casework. It is significant that few persons thought of group work, either courses or field  ™ 
work, in relation to services to individuals. Answers throughout seemed to indicate that such services 
were thought of as outside the group work job. However, concern about their responsibility for working 
with individuals was shown bythe number who felt they needed more help in interviewing, in counseling, in 
knowing about commnity resources and in how to mke referrals. 


2. Direct leadership - For the number of comments made to the effect that graduate education had been 
o.,ecially useful in preparation for direct leadership of groups, almost an equal number of comments 
mentioned areas where more help would have been appreciated. Inadequacies were expressed most often in the 
area of program skills. There were a number who would have liked more help in relating to different ages, 
types of groups, or settings. There was indication that graduates found far more variety in practice than ~ 
they had anticipated from their education. pie 


- 3. Recording - About one-half of those responding to this question indicated that they recognized the 
usefulness of this phase of their training. The response was rather mechanical with only a few making 
additional comments. Comments of those who felt that their training in this area could have been more 
useful suggested that recording, as taught in graduate schools, does not have a realistic relationship to 
responsibilities carried in agencies. Some respondents who recognized the usefulness of their training in 
“5, § recording and many who pointed up its limitations felt that short or summary forms of recording should be 
developed. 
4. Supervision - Approximately three-fourths of the graduates considered that their experience as Retin 
- supervisees while in graduate school had been helpful. For some, supervision was the high point in learn- cae 
* = ing the professional role. Nevertheless, in quite a few instances, there seemed to be little understanding 
, of the supervisory process and techniques. A number of replies showed that present job responsibilities 
included supervision of professional workers and indicated that course content, and especially field 
practice as a supervisor, had not provided adequate preparation for this. 


5. Administration - 99 out of the 121 respondents made fairly extensive comments in regard to the 
question on Administration. While a number of respondents indicated that training had been useful, more re 
than twice as many indicated inadequacies in course and supervised field practice. Replies indicated om ia 
confusion about administration; some were stated almost entirely from the point of view of process, and oe 
some almost entirely from the point of view of management procedures. Most feeling of inadequacy was - 
expressed around working with boards of directors and committees. Questions were raised about the most j 
sen | desirable time ‘and way of learning administration. A number stated that course work in administration 
without field practice is inadequate. 


» 6. Community Relations - There was a wide diversity of opinion as to what is meant by cammnity re- 
lations. Fifty persons did not respond to this question. Of the 71 who did, slightly more indicated that 
they needed help in this area than that their preparation had been effective. A number stated that they 

3 could have used more actual experience in working in a commnity. Others felt inadequate in interpreting 
social work to the lay public, or suggested greater emphasis be placed on socio-economic factors and on 

1e agency relations. 


Two additional questions on the schedule were designed to elicit responses of a more generic nature. 
Each worker was asked to comment on his education as it helped him (1) to develop a social philosophy and 
(2) to define his role as a professional social worker. The majority indicated that professional educa- 
3, tion had been effective in the development of a social philosophy. However, analysis of the replies 
revealed confusion between professional philosophy and social philosophy. Only one reference was made to 
od | a social philosophy leading naturally to involvement in social action. 


A majority of the graduates indicated that their professional education had been effective in helping 
them understand their roles as professional workers. This included an increased awareness of a profess- 
28. | ional self, of professional thinking and behavior; identification with a profession and development of a 
xr | code of ethics. There was some evidence of conviction regarding the social responsibility of the pro- 
fessional worker, but it was lacking in many replies. For som, professional education seemed to have 
failed to give a clear concept of the role of the professional worker. 


The last question on the schedule called for specific recommendations which might be passed on either 
to schools of social work, agencies employing group workers, or both. The greatest number of responses 
had to do with administration. They reaffirmed the answers to the section on administration. The second 
greatest number of recommendations had to do with relating education to job experience. One-fifth of the 
respondents indicated that there should be less protective and more realistic field experience, and that 
there should be a greater progression in field work learning toward job responsibility. lastly, in about 
equal numbers, the workers again indicated that they would recommend more course and field work in 


supervision and in commnity organization. 


MEMO: TO ALL COUNCIL MEMBERS 
PLACE THE FOLLOWING ON YOUR 1957 CALENDAR 


FIFTH ANNUAL PROGRAM MEETING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA % 
JANUARY 23 = 26, 1957 . 
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FIELD FOUNDATION GRANT ; 


The FIELD FOUNDATION has made an additional grant to the Council of {43,300 to help finance the 
Curriculum Study. This grant, available for the second and third years of the study, is in addition to 
the original grant of $22,500. The initial grant was a major factor in making it possible to interest 
and secure from other sources the remaining funds needed to finance the total curriculum study. In 
addition to grants from the FIELD and ITTLESON FAMILY FOUNDATIONS, funds for the study have been providediias 
by the NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, oe 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, and two individuals. 


The Curriculum Study was initiated in November 1955 and is scheduled for completion in appracimately oe 
three years. 
UNITED COMMUNITY DEFENSE SERVICES GRANT 


The UNITED COMMUNITY DEFENSE SERVICES has made a grant of $3,000 for use in financing the Council's 
recruitment activities. The grant will be applied to help underwrite the cost of producing BETTER HUMAN 
RELATIONS — The Challenge of Social Work. This pamphlet was the joint production of the Public Affairs 
Committee and the Council on Social Work Education. It attempts to explain to citizens everywhere what 
modern social work is and why social workers require professional preparation. It is hoped that social 
agencies will assist in getting this interestingly written brochure to as many parents as possible as a 
means of acquainting them with career opportunities in social work for their children. BETTER HUMAN RE 
TIONS may be purchased from the Council in single copies or in bulk. Special discounts are allowed on 
purchases of 10 or more. 


The UNITED COMMUNITY DEFENSE SERVICES BOARD has made the Council a member agency to replace the 
National Committee on Social Work in Defense Mobilization which was liquidated in 1955. 


DITERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION CONTRACT 


The INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION of the Department of State and the COUNCIL ON SOCIAL W 
EDUCATION have signed a three-year contract which became effective June 1, 1950. The contract provides @ 
that the Council shall recruit a minimm of 7 full-time faculty persons for assignment to the various 
schools of social work in India. Personnel with special qualifications in research, community organiza- 
tion, field work supervision, child welfare, group work, and medical social work are being sought. 
Although each of these individuals will be stationed at a particular school, it is anticipated that they 
will work as a team with the faculties of all of the schools. One of the major objectives of the project 
is for United States* personnel to work with key Indian social welfare agencies and government ofricials bh 
as well as with the faculties of Indian schools in developing a program of social work education which 
will meet the particular needs of India in its present state of development. It is hoped that the. 
project may provide a means whereby social work education may make a maximm contribution to the program 
of community development. It is this program which serves the rural areas of India encampassing 80% of 
the population. 

The Chief of Party for CSWE will ve Dr. Helen R. Wright. She will leave for India the latter part ¢ 
July and will be stationed at project headquarters in New Delhi. Helen Pinkus, member of the faculty of 
the School of Social Work, University of Michigan, will undertake a two-year assignment at the University 
of Baroda. Violet Tennant, member of the faculty of the School of Social Work, University of Indiana, 
will be stationed at the New Delhi School of Social Work. Both of these team members will leave the U. § 
the latter part of September. Two additional persons have been selected tentatively but their appoint~ 
ments have not yet been confirmed. 


A number of sub-projects are being worked out involving development of Indian teaching materials and 
the selection of Indian faculty for an educational experience in the U. S. 
NEW COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


Social ‘ork Education for Personnel in the Field of Corrections. A Report of the Activities and 


Deliberations of the Council's ad hoc Committee on Corrections, with additional materials on such subjec 


as "The Role of a School of Social Work in Staff Development in Corrections," etc. $ 35 

oa Introductory Course on The Field of Social Work. A Statement of Purpose, Content and Methods of the 
troductory Course and A Selective Bibliography. For teachers of the Introductory course. Prepared 

by the Subcommittee on Undergraduate Teaching Materials. $ .75 

PROCEEDINGS ~ Fourth Anmual Program Meeting - January 1956 - Buffalo, N. Y. or 

General and Concurrent Sessions. 200 


United States Government Publications in Social Welfare, A Selected Bibliography. Revised and augnentedels 


In addition to many other improvements it now has a subject index and simple code mmbers for each 
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